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(Editor, Douglas Pepler, 14 Hammersmith Ter- 
race, London, W.), Vol. II begins on FEBRUARY 
ist, with the first of a series of six articles by 
GEORGE SHANN, M. A., on “ Personality and 
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a powerful paper entitled “The Tragedies of 
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[ rc FOR A LIFE - TIME | 


A WATCH is not bought fora 
moment's pleasure, but should 
last a life-time, giving faithful 
and accurate service. 
Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street, 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 


We call attention to the fact that our 
watches are in the hands of three gener- 
ations of satisfied customers. 


GEO. ©... Casan 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 
on North 2nd Street 


Finest Watch Repairing 
in Philadelphia 





Philadelphia, Pa 


and dealers in Conservative investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 





A Genealogy of Moses and Susanna Coates, 
1715—1906, 


emigrants from Carlow, Ireland, to Penn., in 1717, 
with notes in England, Normandy and Scandina- 
via to 1147. First generation in Pa., Married 
with Miller, Mendenhall, Longstreth, Eastburn, 
Thatcher and Vickers. One third of book is his- 
tory, and travels of more than a century ago. 319 
pages and 42 half-tone illustrations of members of 
family and ancient buildings. Bound in cloth. 
gold lettering and stamping. Delivered on receipt 
of $3.75. Description and testimonials on appli- 


cation. 
TRUMAN COATES, M. D., Oxford, Pa. 
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only to a skilled work- 
man when it needs re- 
pairs. This branch of 
our business isin charge 
of one of our firm, and 
no watch is too complica- 
ted for our expert work- 
manship. 


RIGGS & BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 





WANTED. 


WANTED—A YOUNG WOMAN AS MOTH- 

ers’ helper, willing to go to Cuba. Must be a 
person of refinement. Call or write at once to 
Mrs. J. K. H., 5901 Elmwood Ave. Phila 


ANTED—BY INTELLIGENT AND COM- 

petent woman position as housekeeper or 

companion good needle woman. Address, No. 21 
Intelligencer office 


I DO NOT WANT A CART HORSE NOR A 

racer. Ido want a family horse with Friendly 
connections—strong, reasonably guod looking, and 
under ten years. On such a one I will pay a fair 
price, now or in the spring. Address, M. J., 
Intelligencer office. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 

companion and reader for invalid or elderly 

lady Phila. prefe erred. Address, No 22, _ this office. 

ANTED—A COMPANIONABLE HELPER 

for housework, in a small family. Need not 
come immediately. Box 136 Langhorne Pa. 


ANTED—A FRIEND LIVING IN HARRIS- 
burg wishes a settled woman to keep house 

for him and care for year old child. Address, 20, 
this office. 


ANTED: BY A GRADUATE OF AN EAST- 

ern College with an A. M degree:— A posi- 

tion as teacher of Church History and Biblical 

Literature. Was for two yearsa student of Dr. J. 

Rende! Harris. Has had several years experience. 
Address: F. A. H. Newtown Square, Pa. 


WANTED—BY A WOMAN OF REFINE- 

ment, position as housekeeper in a family 
where one or more servants are employed. Address 
No 14 this office. 


ANTED—A FRIEND, WHOIS INTELLI- 
gent and capable, to take charge as Matron 

in a Friends’ Boarding Home. Address, C. L. 
Tilton. No. 120 So. 2nd Ave. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
A 57 DAYS TRIP TO CALIFORNIA FOR $425. 
Leaving 2nd Mo. 25th Reading Terminal, 
Taking in Grand Canon of Arizona, Riverside, Cal. 
Pasadena, Los Angeles, Catalina Islands, Santa 
Barbara Paso Robles, Del Monte, San Francisco, 


Salt Lake, Maritou Col. Denver. Address Rebecca 
B. Nicholson, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I”? Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR RENT. 





FFICE AND PARLOR, SUITABLE FOR A 
physician, in desirable locality in West Phila- 
delphia. Address No. 13, this office. 








Famous Virginia Hams 
Everybody knows the reputation of this 


unique product, from 8 to 12 Ibs. at 25¢ per Ib, 67c. 
each extra for cooking. 


H. T. PANCOAST, Purcellville, Ya. 


Charlies W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
, CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa. 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 
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Wien Hall. 


The Treasurer requests stockholders 
to send to him the preliminary payment 
of $5.00 per share, due Ist Mo. 18th, 
and the second payment of $10.00 per 
share, due 2nd Mo. Ist. 

10% of the capital stock must be paid 
in before steps can be 
porate. 


taken to incor- 


Address Harry S. Bonner, Treasurer 
Griscom Hall 
Philadelphia, 


Association, 


Pa. 


Somerton, 


Be Fussy! 


A good many people are fussy about 
the lard they use. That’s why they buy 
Allen’s. Alllen’s Lard is the lard for 
fussy people; and it will keep pure and 
sweet fora year. For $6.50 we will de- 
liver a 50 lb. tin to any point in the 
Eastern States. When shall we send 
yours? 


CLEMENT E. ALLEN, Inc. 
MDIA, PA. 


W hy take less when you can get 8% 


in First Mortgage Security on 
Property ? 


Improved City 
Particulars furnished by 


HENRY C. ASH 
316 Bailey Bidg. Seattle, Wash. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


“For Common” 


Our best paper — Organdie, 
French Cheviot, Linen, Vel- 
lum, etc.—is sometimes better 
than necessary. We have a 
bargain in low cost paper to 
be used “for common” ; 


> 

a cream-white, wove paper, nice 
finish, with envelopes to match. 
Clean, strong and sound in all re- 
spects. We will sell four quires, 
(96 sheets) and 100 envelopes for 
90 cents. Mailed postpaid for 
$1.00. (Would have cost $2.40 
when new, four years ago. ) 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited. ) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”’ PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia. 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


OFFICERS. 


Rowland Comly, 
President. 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
Ist Vice-Prest. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Prest 


William Bradway, 
Trust Officer, 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principa 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


WILLS prepared and held in safe 

’ keeping free of charge, where the 

COMPANY is named as EXECUTOR, 
Secretary and Treasurer. CO-EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, etc. 


DiR&cTORs. 


J. Gibson Mcllvain 
David L. Lukens 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mcllvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


THE AQUARELLE open Att THE Year 
157 Virginia Avenue 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


Elevator, steam heat, electric bells, heated sun 
parlor, home-like and comfortable. 


Write for booklet. SARAH H. FULLOM 


Second House 


The Pennhurst deean Bosah 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
# street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


THE KATHLU 

1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Closed unti} 8rd Mo. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


Carpets and 
Rugs 


must be low in price, taste- 
ful in design and coloring, 
superior in quality to com- 
mand your orders. We know 
it, that’s why we are sure 
you will buy here if you call 
—we meet all requirements. 


Ivins, Dietz & Magee 
Floor Coverings Exclusively 
1220-1222 Market St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Represented by - = = = Wz. J. McWATTERS 




















Established 1844. ) 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 





All that is essential in our idea of God we get 
not from the understanding but from the heart’s 
perpetual need. This perpetual need is what carries 
us through—will carry us through to the end of our 
lives—if we are obedient to watch and strictly follow 
the leading and pointing of the Divine impression 
that is ever at hand in the most secret recesses of 
our hearts. -I have sometimes a fear within me that 
we are depending too much upon the letter of 
Seripture. If God is a Spirit, and He has promised 
to teach His people, Himself, He surely will do it; 
and why are we not bowing our knees oftener than 
the returning morning, that He may continue this 
help for us, and convince us that He is all sufficient 
for us? 

CHARLOTTE Cox. 


ON A PORTRAIT OF EDGAR ALLEN BROWN. 
(IN SWARTHMORE COLLEGE LIBRARY.) 


I see thee, friend of far-off golden days, 

As first I saw thee in our college halls, — 

The slender boy, so pensive and refined, 

Modest and quiet, with thy kindly eyes 
Dreaming of unseen things, thy wistful look 
Desiring friendship for thy lonely heart. 

Old years return, old memories awake 

With gazing on this likeness, and old books 
We loved together, speak their old-time charm. 


Few understood, perhaps, thy inner self, 

Nor knew what tender depth of friendliness 
Lay hidden there; thy classmates were content 
To leave the shy recluse to his own dreams, 
Yet not without a silent liking, too, 

For thy rare sweetness and thy wistful ways 
That found the solace of companionship 

With two or three, but most of all with books. 
To thee the deathless authors spoke with power 
And charm and music; many a happy day 

Have well-loved authors ministered to thee 
Through hour on golden hour; their sweets were known 
To thee from deep perusal at still dawn, 

And through !ong afternoons and winter nights. 
Yea, thou wert one who found in noble books 
Of dreamer and of poet food for all 

The generous aspirations of the soul. 


Ah me, couldst thou have lived, friend of old days, 
What joy had been for thee in these deep nooks 
Among these precious volumes, what delight 

To read and meditate in alcoves calm 

Beneath these oaken roofs that seem to bring 

Some memory of old-world Oxford here! 

But thou hast long been sleeping quietly 

On some far silent hill, beneath soft boughs 

That gently droop above thee, lulled by winds 

Of springtime, soothed with balmy fragrances 

Of stray wild-roses, and thy mortal form 
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Mingles with earth. Only thy picture here, 
And these thy books, gift of thy generous heart, 
Remain to tell to students of to-day 

How sweet a presence once we knew ir thee. 


Thou sleepest peacefully, friend of old days, 

Lulled by soft winds and wild-wood fragrances, 
Forever free from care, forever young. 

And we who move along the track of years 

Through storm and sunshine, see thee youthful still, 
The light of ageless boyhood in thy face, 

Thy kind eyes tender with young hopes and griefs, 
For hore and grief were thine, emotions soft 

That sweeten and ennoble youthful hearts. 


This pictured face of thine with its fine charm 
Shall serve our Swarthmore youth in years to come 
As tranquil beacon toward the higher light, 
The sweeter, holier ways; for if there come 
Temptations to soul-starving pedantry, 
Or empty rivalrv for empty fame, 
Or foolish luxury-—thy portrait calm 
Will seem to speak for tguth, for kindliness, 
For old-time Quaker virtues, for the fruit 
Of Swarthmore’s finer sowing. 
I rejoice 

That every generation of glad youth 
That throngs our halls, yields hearts akin to thine, 
And faces in whose boyish innocence ~ 
And girlhood loveliness there seem to brood 
The sign and seal of noble character, 
Telling of homes where kindly culture reigns 
And sterling faith and simple steadfastness. 
They are the anchors of our greatest hope, 
The noblest heritage Swarthmore can give. 
Thus muse I here beside thy precious books, 
Beneath these oaken roofs, where pictured clear 
I see thee, friend of far-off golden days, 
As first I saw thee in our college halls— 
The slender boy, so pensive and refined, 
Mcdest and quiet, with thy kindly eyes 
Dreaming of unseen things, thy wistful look 
Desiring friendship for thy lonely heart. 

J. R. H. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


How many of us have determined clearly in our 
minds what is the object in view, or what is the 
basic element, either in our opposition to some or 
all amusements, or in our favor of them? Is our 
opposition to amusements a survival of asceticism, 
a thought that God has required a sacrifice, that 
we may please him by mortification of the per- 
sonal desires? Is it because amusements are 
thought trivial, below the just attention of intel- 
lectual and spiritual beings? Do amusements dis- 
tract from more mighty affairs? Do they inter- 
fere with spiritual growth and development? On 
the other hand, do they give needed relief and 
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relaxation from care and worry? Of those who 
might delight in games, theatres, operas, con- 
certs, etc., and would find, perhaps, relief and 
relaxation in them, there are, no doubt, some who 
have such conception of religion that they feel 
that their spiritual growth is fostered by sacrifice 
of what they enjoy. and others dread to indulge 
in amusements lest they mislead those inclined to 
excess. 

Do those who are not trained to enjoy amuse- 
ments find a satisfaction, it must bea grim one, 
possibly the satisfaction is unconscious, in oppos- 
ing pastimes to which they are not inclined? We 
know what was intimated to be the underlying 
motive of the Puritans who prohibited bear-bait- 
ing. Love of power took that form, most sincere- 
ly, and unawares of the pit whence it was digged. 

All men are created free (‘‘Limited’’), and un- 
equal. Stellar space, oceans and potatoes can no 
more be measured out of the same bushel basket, 
usefully, than can the whole human race be meas- 
ured and trimmed by one rule of yardstick size. 
To some, amusement, to others, labor, seems the 
occupation of life, the way to pass the time until 
the Reaper comes. Activity plus lightness of 
heart is pleasure and enjoyment and activity plus 
heaviness is labor. Love or dislike of the object 
Whether 


of the expended energy is the secret. 
we labor or play, the problem as to what life is 
for, what it amounts to, why it is, is, despite all 


the answers, still unsolved. Although the most 
that some will say is: ‘‘This I like and this other 
I do not like,’’ yet others feel at liberty to say: 
‘*This you should like and this other you should 
not like.”’ What is there in each which makes 
the choice? 

Perhaps there isa truth in this: There isa 
Universal Spirit, an everywhere-inherent influ- 
ence. The Universe is its sublime creation, and 
abode. So far as we know, we may call its most 
diversified development its highest development. 
Because of his potentialities, we may, so far as 
we know, call man such highest individual devel- 
opment. This universal influence seeks expres- 
sion for its infinite energy; everything from atom 
to aeon, space or time, expresses it; the heavens 
declare its glory. Why not call it Divine? The 
Divine Spirit in man tirelessly reaches out 
‘‘through the measureless oceans of space, seek- 
ing the spheres to connect them.’’ It has devel- 
oped our sense of law and order, whence come our 
governments and our sciences and philosophies. 
To it we owe our sense of beauty, whence come 
our arts. Music, painting, sculpture, poetry and 
the drama, all represent the play of the Divine 
Spirit in man, its greatest diversity, its highest 
development, its most nearly creative form, in 
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man. Ethics indicates course of conduct between 
men so that the expression may have freer play; 
it is to reduce friction. Is anything ‘‘good’’ just 
by itself, or is it ‘‘good’’ when it is good for 
something? If we accept the latter, good for 
something, we may call those occupations, amuse- 
ments and pastimes ‘‘good,’’ which are good for 
development of each man’s powers, which tend 
toward the creation of things, which aid enjoy- 
ment of the play of man’s spirit in the things 
which he has created, which minister to compre- 
hension of the relations which man has established 
or may establish with the starry heavens above 
us. And those things may be called ‘‘not good,’’ 
which do not tend to such creation, enjoyment 
and comprehension; and those things evil which 
kill these, which destroy man’s ability to create, 
comprehend, and enjoy. Is there some higher 
ethics which requires abnegation of these things, 
demands an attitude of Simeon Stylites or of a 
Hindoo devotee, a mortification to merit heaven? 
Harmonious relation with the starry heavens, 
with the Divine Spirit in man and elsewhere in 
the universe, perhaps constitutes all the moral 
law there is. 

The painter paints not, the musician composes 
not, the sculptor carves not, the architect builds 
not, the author writes not, for himself. Each is 
part of the world, and is part of the seeing eye 
and the heating ear of humanity. He is conscious, 
or subconscious, that what he sees and hears 
should belong to the world, so that it may see and 
hear as he has seen and heard. The world may 
not at present look or listen, but still there is the 
play. In lesser way is the achievement of the 
contest in games played with fellow humans. 
However it may be as to the lesser plays, it is 
surely worth while to look and listen to the great- 
er plays of the human spirit, the great dramas, 
the great operas, the great thoughts of the sculp- 
tor and architect designed in bronze, marble and 
granite, in Pyramid or Parthenon, and of the 
author recorded on the speaking page. 

If the theory is true that these plays of the human 
spirit are in reality the workings of the Divine 
Spirit in man, then to oppose man’s interest and 
participation in them is to struggle against the 
infinitely strong. Also, to fail to train and edu- 
cate so as to enjoy and participate is waste, and 
to overtrain in ephemeral amusements so that the 
greater ones cannot be a delight, is a dissipation 
of energy, and a demoralization of the individual. 

The selection of that of which one may say ‘‘This 
I like supremeiy, and this I do not like,’’ whether 
it be of the greater things or the lesser, is in the 
capacity of the individual will. The individual 
will may say: ‘‘These things I will choose to like, 
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and these others I will learn not to like.’’ By 
cultivation of the ground, by planting of the seed 
of choice of the higher game, there will be op- 
portunity for the increase in kind. 

Is this the truth? So it seems to me. X. 


A STUDY IN DOCTRINE AND 
DISCIPLINE—II. 
THE INNER LIGHT. 

‘“‘Barclay’s Apology’’ is a severely theological 
and philosophical treatment of what he consid- 
ered Quaker doctrine, although the disposition to 
consider this book an absolute authority is un- 
doubtedly decreasing. But Barclay makes the 
basis of the revelation internal and not external. 
He declares in his Second Proposition, that ‘‘the 
testimony of the Spirit is that alone by which the 
true knowledge of God hath been, is, and can be 
only revealed.’’ He claimed, however, that the 
inward revelation could not ‘‘contradict the out- 
ward revelation of the Scriptures, or right and 
sound reason.’’ It is further declared by Barclay: 
“*Yet from hence it will not follow, that these 
divine revelations are to be subject to the test, 
either of the outward testimony of the Scriptures, 
or of the natural reason of man.’’ Penn more 
independent 


clearly and vigorously stated the 
character of the inward revelation when he de- 
clared that the Scriptures ‘‘cannot savingly reveal 
Christ to a soul; neither can they give us the soul 
and substance of those things that are hereby de- 
clared. They are an exact map or picture of 


things, but not the things themselves.’’ In his 
estimation, ‘‘it is the office of the divine light 
within man, or light within, or witness of God,”’’ 
to work an apprehension and acceptance of spirit- 
ual truth. 

The inference from all this is, that instead of 
man measuring his conception of truth by the 
authority of the Scriptures, he must test the 
truth, and also the Scriptures, by the divine wit- 
ness in his own soul. In other words, truth can 
only be apprehended by the spirit of truth, and 
revelation is only understood by the spirit which 
brings forth revelation. . 

It is easy to see how this doctrine became a 
‘*hard saying,’’ to the generation which conceived 
that the spirit of revelation ceased with the wri- 
ters who gave us the last book of the New Testa- 
ment canon. It is not so easy for the traditional 
Friend, who likes to lean on the authority of the 
‘‘first spreaders of truth,’’ in the seventeenth 


century, to see that the logic of the doctrine of | 
immediate revelation has projected itself into the | 
twentieth century, and will be a live issue while | 


human life and human thinking continue in the 
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world. If the revelation of Scripture must pass 
in review before the searching eye of the Divine 
Spirit in man, then the deliverances of the found- 
ers of our Society, and the whole collection of 
‘‘ancient’’ Friends, must be brought face to face 
with the spirit of truth in the souls of men to-day. 
Immediate revelation is not simply a doctrine for 
favored men and women, and for particular times 
and climes, but a law of the human spirit for all 
men and al! time. The temptation is to consider 
the inward revealings as fixed and final. But 
we shall have occasion further on to deal with 
inspiration as a progressive rather than a plenary 
matter. 


THE DOCTRINE’S ANCIENT ORIGIN. 


There was no claim to originality made by the 
early Friends touching the theory of the Inner 
Light. George Fox believed that he was dealing 
with a distinct doctrine of primitive Christianity. 
Barclay made numerous citations from such 
worthies as Augustine, Clement, Tertullian, and 
even Athanasius and Gregory the Great, to prove 
that they, at least, believed in immediate revela- 
tion. In his Third Proposition, Barclay says, “‘So 
we distinguish betwixt a revelation of a new gos- 
pel, and new doctrines, and a new revelation of 
the good old gospel and doctrines; the last we plead 
for, but the first we utterly deny.’’ It may well 
be admitted that there are many old truths that 
need to be re-stated if not re-discovered, but to 
infer that there are not laws, even for the ma- 
terial universe, to say nothing about the spiritual 
world, which may yet be revealed to men, is to 
unduly magnify the little that we know, against 
the infinite extent of what we do not know. To 
still more arbitrarily assume that there is nota 
world of truth beyond anything that we can now 
think or dream, in store for men, is to limit the 
divine purpose toward the universe. 

Barclay took a wide range in considering the 
universality and extent of the existence and oper- 
ation of the Divine Light. He even insists that 
the ‘‘heathen’’ of the ancient world were par- 
takers of this bounty, and asserts that ‘they had 
knowledge and discovery of Jesus Christ inwardly, 
as a remedy in them, to deliver them from the 
evil seed, and the evil inclinations in their own 
hearts.’’ Seneca said, ‘‘There is a Holy Spirit in 
us, that treateth us as we treat him.’’ Cicero 
called it an ‘‘innate light,’’ and Clement of Alex- 
andria declared that ‘‘The Divine Power hath 
filled the universe with the seed of salvation.’’ 
Barclay says, ‘‘Hence Justin Martyr stuck not to 
call Socrates a Christian, saying, that ‘all such as 
lived according to the divine word in them, which 
was in all men, were Christians, such as Socrates 
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and Heraclitus, and others among the Greeks.’ ”’ 
We are told of a book translated from the Arabic, 
which gives an account of one Hai Eben Yokdan, 
a lonely dweller ona desert island. From this 
book Barclay quotes: ‘‘That the best and most 
certain knowledge of God is not that which is 
attained by premises premised, and conclusions 
deduced; but that which is enjoyed by conjunc- 
tion of the mind of man with the supreme intel- 
lect, after the mind is purified from its corrup- 
tions, and is separated from all bodily images, and 
is gathered into a profound stillness.’’ This leads 
Barclay to affirm with great positiveness, that the 
Divine Indwelling,’’ is that universal evangelical 
principle, in and by which salvation is exhibited 
to all men, both Jew and Gentile, Scythian and 
Barbarian, of whatsoever kindred or country he 
may be.’’ To know ‘‘Christ in them,’’ is, from 


Barclay’s standpoint, the supreme knowledge for 
all men. 


HISTORIC PERSON OR INNER PRINCIPLE. 


This brings us logically to consider whether or 
not the early Friends distinguished between the 
person of Jesus and the Spirit of Christ. It has 
to be admitted that the theological language of 
the seventeenth century did not leave nice dis- 
tinctions regarding this matter always clear, and 
the terms we now use do not so very much better 
present the claims of an internal, spiritual saving 
principle, as distinct from popular ideas about 
vicarious salvation, based upon the death of Jesus. 
We are forced in this connection to admit that the 
proneness of men to higgle about words and defi- 
nitions, has caused most of the trouble, the mis- 
understandings, and the petty divisions, to say 
nothing about the painful persecutions that have 
taken place in the history of the world, in the 
name of religion. 

Barclay makes an effort to sustain a distinct 
affirmation that the Light was not identical with 
the person of Christ. He says, the words, ‘‘Walk 
while ye have the light, lest darkness come upon 
you,’’ ‘‘could not be understood as Christ’s per- 
son.’’ The new spiritual birth, Barclay declares, 
‘‘cometh not by the outward preaching of the 
gospel, or knowledge of Christ, or historical faith 
in him.’’ In his estimation it is possible for men 
to have wide knowledge of the historic Christ, 
without the Spirit of Christ possessing the heart 
and ruling the purpose. 

William Penn in his ‘“‘Reply to a Nameless 
Author,’’ says, ‘‘I distinguish between an histor- 
ical and a spiritual discovery of Jesus of Naza- 
reth.’’ Again, “‘If by Jesus of Nazareth he only 
means what he took of the Virgin Mary, and will 
not consider him as the Eternal Word, but as | 





‘ness cannot be a matter of dispute. 


man, like to us in all things, sin excepted, he is 
not the light within that we declare of and wor 
ship.”’ 

George Fox himself made the freest possib!e 
use of all the terms applied to Jesus, using them 
in that semi-mystical sense, which, while not 
always definite, leaves littie warrant for believing 
that he went no deeper into the spiritual verities 
than belonged to the popular conception of Jesus. 


LATER TESTIMONY OF THE LIGHT. 


Job Scott was born at Providence, Rhode Island, 
Tenth month 18, 1751, and died on the 22nd of 
Eleventh month, 1798, at Balleton, Ireland. He 
was not a birthright member of the Society, but 
joined by convincement about 1770, and began 
speaking in meeting in 1774. He taughta 
Friends’ school the larger part of his adult life, 
and was evidently a more than ordinarily intelli- 
gent exponent of what he considered Friendly 
doctrine. Coming midway between the primitive 
and modern period in the history of the Society, 
what he said is of a more than ordinarily represen- 
tative character. His ministry was performed 
before the period of intolerant unsettlement came 
to the Society, so that his soundness or unsound- 
His Journal 
abounds in what would even now be considered 
trite and strong sayings in dealing with the mat- 
ters that impressed him. That he exalted the 
office of the Inner Spirit is abundantly evidenced 
in all his writings, yet his language is quite un- 
like that employed by other representative Friends, 
either of his own or an earlier period. We make 
a few extracts as samples of the sentiments he 
held, and of the literary style employed in ex- 
pressing them. He says, ‘‘Thou mayest think 
Christ can do something for thee, without the 
Spirit. If thou dost think so, thou hast not yet 
learned the A, B, C, of religion.’’ ‘‘Some may 
be surprised and query, ‘‘Were the heathen under 
the new covenant?’ I answer, that'so far as the 
law was written in the heart, and conformed 
unto, among the heathen, Jews, Mohametans, 
Negroes, Indians, or any other race of men what- 
ever, they were so far under the new covenant.’’ 
Again, he says. ‘‘Men were ever prone to idolatry 
—speculative faith, speculative salvation, and an 
outside knowledge and opinion respecting Christ, 
now pass current for gospel faith and salvation. 
The only real salvation of souls, was always the 
spirit of man united to God, the fountain of 
divine life.’’ The necessity of internal spiritual 
communion and experience is strongly set forth 
in this quotation: ‘‘The death of Christ is nothing 
at all to thee, savingly, further than thou hast the 
living, saving efficacy of it sealed to thee. 
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Thou mayest imagine and dream a thousand 
things about faith, regeneration, and imputation; 
but unless the Holy Spirit change, and give thee 
to reel and know salvation, in and for thy own 
soul, thou would be just as much benefited by 
imagining that Joseph of Arimathea, or any other 
person had purchased thy salvation, and by impu- 
tation of what he had done, God would at some 
future time save thee.’’ We close the extracts 
from this eighteenth century preacher, as follows: 
‘‘The gospel is no upstart thing of only about 
eighteen hundred years standing.’’ ‘‘The Chris- 
tian religion did not then first commence when 
Christ first appeared in that prepared body that 
was born of the virgin Mary. . . The union 
of God and man in the one spirit, has ever been, 
and ever will be, the alone, full rest and complete 
satisfaction and enjoyment of souls.’’ 











NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS— VIL. 


The growth of the Society of Friends in a land 
so uncongenial as was North Carolina, after the 
suecessful growth of cotton made slave labor an 
apparent need, was necessarily slow. And yet, 
in its early days the province had a governor, John 
Archdale, who, it has been asserted, had not Wil- 
liam Penn been a contemporary, would have had a 
name hardly less noted than was that of the 
Quaker founder of Pennsylvania, such was his 
tact in dealing with the Indians, with the con- 
tending factions of his own colony, and in settling 
inter-colonial troubles with South Carolina, which 
latter province, it would appear, was for a time 
under his authority. In the disputes between the 
Papists and the Huguenots, which were likely to 
end seriously, he acted as peace-maker, and had 
the Quakers among them exempted from military 
duty; the latter a difficult task in the feeling of 
favoritism it engendered. To effect harmony 
among three such different classes as were these, 
certainly required tactful diplomacy as great as 
Penn was ever called to act on. Besides, in the 
troubles which arose between the southern Eng- 
lish colonies and the Spaniards in Florida, he 
showed skill in closing them. His term of service 
was in 1696 and lasted but about a year, but long 
enough to show that John Archdale was a great 
credit to his office as well as to the religious soci- 
ey he belonged to. His official duties over, he 
returned to England, and in 1698 was elected to 
Parliament from Bucks, the first Quaker to enter 
that body. There was a time, as in Pennsylvania, 
when the Quakers controlled the legislature of 
North Carolina, for they were the leading body of 
dissenters in that province. The way Friends 
were progressing in that state, had it not been 
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for the domination of slave-holding influences 
consequent to the profitable growth of cotton and 
tobacco, North Carolina would perhaps have led 
Pennsylvania as the Quaker state of the Union. 
Friends of that state feel proud of John Archdale 
as one of them, and one of their meetings with its 
surrounding village and a hall at Guilford College 
are named in his memory. 

As shown by the holding places of the Yearly 
Meeting since the rise of the Society, eastern 
North Carolina was the stronghold of Quakerism 
there, up to 1786. when alternations for the place 
of holding it began with the settlements in the 
central part of the state, New Garden getting it 
in 1787. It then went year about between the 


| two sections, mainly at Little River, in Perqui- 


mans County, but the last place was at Old Neck 


| Meeting House which was put out of service by a 


| Yearly Meeting was at Wells. 


storm which tore it to the ground. A previous 
Important as were 
these places, no one seems to know now where 
they were. As before remarked, little interest 
seems to be felt in what among Northern Friends 
is much dwelt on; the records and locations of an- 
cient meetings, as well their preservation. 
Since 1812, the annual gathering has been held at 
New Garden, now Guilford, excepting from 1883 to 
1893, when it was held at High Point. In former 
times Friends had to make long journeys to get to 
Yearly Meeting, as from the coast to Tennessee it 
was 500 miles, and the whole journey had to be 
made by wagons, mainly the heavy, springless 
Conestogas. They camped out on the way, and 
lived in their wagons or tents while at their des- 
tinations. 

Eastern Friends lost most by emigration, to 
which they were driven by slave-holding persecu- 
tions and by their nomadic restlessness, so that 
towards the close of the eighteenth century their 
predominance was lost in their section. There are 
now about 1,200 in that part of the state, includ 
ing Eastern and Contentnia Quarters, the latter 
around Goldsboro, now a growing Friends’ center. 
The main body of the Society is in the Counties of 
Randolph, Guilford, Alamance, Surrey, and Yad- 
kin, near the center of the state, descendants of 
Northern emigrants who went there about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, with some exiles 
from the East who did not care to go with their 
brethren to Indiana and Ohio. In 1895, there 
were 1,000 members in East Tennessee who be- 
longed to North Carolina, but who are now joined 
to Wilmington, Ohio, Yearly Meeting from con- 
venience of travel. Of the meetings in South Car- 
olina once belonging to it, none remain. The 
largest of these was at Bush River, 70 miles North 
of Augusta, where wi: 
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which belonged a monthly meeting in Georgia, 
held at Wrightsboro, 36 miles West of Augusta, to 
which were joined two meetings which were ex- 
tinct in 1808. The rest of the meetings in that 
state were laid down by 1806, except Charleston, 
which lingered along until 1837. To their after 
regret, North Carolina Friends conveyed the Char- 
leston meeting property to Philadelphia Friends 
in 1812. The reason was the care involved from 
the few members living near and the dilapidated 
condition of the buildings, and that Philadelphia 
Friends, from their accessibility, could better see 
to the meeting, The regrets for the transfer have 
increased since the value of the property has arisen 
to $12,000. Of this, $4,000 has been set aside to 
build a new meeting house, as soon as there can be 
enough members gathered to make a congregation, 
to replace one burned down in 1861. This consum- 
mation has not occurred, and a part of the income 
has been used for the repair and painting of meet- 
ing houses so far as their members have acted ac- 
cording to the conservative lines laid down by the 
holders of the trust fund. The ‘‘Separatist’’ 
meetings at Rich Square and Piney Woods are yet 
assisted in this way. This body built new places 
of worship, and, being few in numbers, were 
aided by Northern Friends. The Friends’ Church 


strove fora while to get the benefit of the Charles- 
ton fund, from the meeting having once been a 
constituent of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
but, preferring to lose it rather than change their 
religious system, they have peacefully given it up. 
In fact, it is creditable to both bodies, the Friendly 
way in which property settlements have been ad- 


justed in North Carolina. South Carolina has one 
member of the many hundreds who once lived in 
that state, who is insistive in reference to the 
diversion of this fund towards the good of the 
main body of North Carolina Friends, and, think- 
ing we belonged to the conservative branch in the 
North, besought us to use our influence in their 
favor. As the sole representative of a state with 
but one holding in the way of real estate, his 
plea was full of pathos, but with the knowledge of 
the different ideas of conducting Friends’ meet- 
ings between those holding the trust funds and of 
those of the would-be beneficiaries, we could not 
encourage his repeated pleadings that our influ- 
ence would be used in his quest. The Southern 
Friends have singing and music in their churches, 
they send out missionaries in contravention to the 
ancient usages of the Society, but they do much 
good, and I think it would be pleasant if our 
Northern Friends, who have the power to aid 
them, would favorably listen to these brothers from 
the South in their requests for funds for the build- 
ing and repairs of their meeting houses. 





I must say something more about the suffering 
of these North Carolina Friends during the Civi! 
War. Cartland’s ‘‘Southern Heroes,’’ had but few 
representatives at the last Yearly Meeting, anc 
they are getting fewer. I saw but four know- 
ingly; Levi Cox, Rufus King, Isaac Harvey and 
a woman Friend, name unknown, who simply said 
‘I cannot bear to tell thee what I passed 
through.’’ Isaac Harvey is mentioned by Cart 
land as the only Friend, who, after long resistance: 
after conscription, put on his fighting accouter- 
ments, fell into line, and was killed in the first 
hour of his first battle. As Mark Twain said, 
speaking of his own reputed death, ‘‘The account 
was grossly exaggerated.’’ Isaac, if merely ‘‘re 
visiting the glimpses of the moon,”’ is certainly a 
very fleshly spirit, for he was able to attend this 
Yearly Meeting and give a hearty handshake. 
Whatever may have been his lapse in yielding to 
force, instead of suffering martyrdom as did many 
of his comrades, I trust that none of ‘‘his bullets 
found a billet,’’ in striking a Federal soldier, for 
he is a staunch meeting-man and would be sorry 
to know such was the case. I believe this is the 
only error Dr. Cartland made in his ‘‘ Heroes.’”’ 

The stories of the hunting of Quaker fugitives 
by the local soldiery, sometimes their own neigh- 
bors, of the faithfulness of their home people, old 
men, women and children, in feeding them, doing 
their work and throwing their human hunters off 
the track, would fill, as it has, a volume. I had 
read of these with interest in Cartland’s book. | 
had wished to come in contact with some of the 
survivors of an heroic age, for such was the time 
of the Quakers’ trials for conscience sake during 
the Civil War. The sections of the state where 
dwelt the followers of Geoge Fox were faithful in 
their opposition to war and slavery, and their con- 
sequence, secession, and it was these people who 
were made to suffer when volunteers to the Con- 
federate army quit coming in. In infectious 
swamps, in the depths of woods where the oak 
leaves rustled or the pine boughs sighed, the 
Quaker conscripts hid themselves, while the 
women did their work in the fields of corn and 
cotton through the day, and at night took to desig- 
nated places in the woods plates of victuals, as if 
for favored wild animals. There was one thing 
brought these hunted fugitives back to their 
homes, news of the death of loved ones, and at 
such times they were sometimes cruelly captured 
at the instance of faithless neighbors, and sent to 
Salisbury prison, did they refuse to drill, or were 
made to undergo the most severe punishment in 
the military camps. Among these were ‘‘ bucking 
and gagging,”’ flogging, or carrying burdens of 
wood around at the point of the bayonet in place 
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of arms and accouterments. These were varied 
with trials and death sentences. In the carrying 
out of these there were instances where the vic- 
tims were granted time for prayer, and their sup- 
plications were made for the firing squad, who, 
when the order came, refused to shoot. A group 
of Friends were forced to Gettysburg, and these, 
vhile running death-risks, refused to fire a shot 
or to desert, and were captured on Lee’s retreat. 


(To be concluded. ) 





The guiding hand of God, though a metaphor in 
form, is a fact witnessed to not only in the ex- 
periences of the saintly departed, but in the lives 
of many who are, in their own estimation. quite 
ordinary Christians.—Silvanus P. Thompson. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS—I. 


Routine business such as appropriating money, 
naming delegates to larger meetings, appointing 
teachers to fill vacancies, etc., naturally falls within 
the province of teachers’ meetings wherever they 
are held. But if nothing outside this routine 
forms an essential factor of each meeting, it is 
impossible to secure regular and interested attend- 
ance. 

In order to clear the way for the best expendi- 
ture of time in teachers’ meetings, it will often be 
found necessary to eliminate many concerns which 
are frequently dealt with there; e. g., the pro- 
motion of pupils from class to class can only be 
done in such a meeting at a great economic waste. 
The teacher of the class from which a pupil may 
be promoted and the teacher of the next grade are 
the only persons who can have real interest or 
good judgment in the case unless the superinten- 
dent has reached the ideal state of having a good 
knowledge of all pupils and all class work. In 
any case the three mentioned should determine 
promotions, and they cando it more advanta- 
geously in an informal conference than by a dis- 
cussion in the presence of an audience with no 
real understanding of the case in question. 

Talking over individual pupils is an unprofitable 
way to use time unless all present are well ac- 
quainted with the pupils. The problems of John’s 
inattention and Mary’s disposition to cross-ques- 
tion the teacher, cannot be specifically dealt with 
in a teachers’ meeting, but may be cited with 
profit as concrete examples of general principles 
under consideration. 

Lessons cannot be studied to advantage owing 
to the fact that each teacher in the meeting will 
probably use a different lesson from every other 








the following First-day morning, and the limit of 
time would admit of the study of only one or two 
lessons. Schools using Internativnal leaves, of 
course do not have quite the same reasons for be- 
ing unable to study the lessons together, but as 
few of our schools use them, the subject of teach- 
ers’ meetings must in the main be dealt with from 
the assumption of a graded course of lessons. 
The adopting of uniform lessons for the conven- 
ience of general exercises and teachers’ meetings, 
which we sometimes hear advocated, is on the 
same principle as the Peterkins elevating their 
parlor ceiling to suit the height of their Christ- 
mas tree. 

If a teachers’ meeting may not economically dis- 
cuss pupils and promotions nor study next week’s 
lessons, what is its province? This, of course, 
depends upon where it is, how many and what 
people are present and the environment the 
school is working in. Broadly speaking, the 
natural business of a meeting of First-day school 
teachers is to study teaching. It is a wise 
thing to get and keep very clearly before the 
minds of teachers the real purpose of First-day 
school work, and then to study the means by 
which the desired results may be attained. A 
willing spirit and haphazard methods will not 
attain the sought for end. Teaching is a business 
to be seriously learned, and practiced according to 
definite methods which any normal minded person 
can learn if she cares to take the trouble. Peda- 
gogy is an imposing term toa novice and em- 
braces a great deal. But its fundamentals are 
simple and easy of comprehension and should find 
a place for consideration in the teachers’ meetings. 
Child study 1s a prime essential to the teachers 
who deal with younger classes. A consideration 
of specific methods helps to secure real method in 
teaching. Whenever possible it is desirable for 
the teachers of one or more First-day schools to 
join in having a skilled leader conduct an inform- 
al conference with them on First-day school 
topics, and afterward to work out among them- 
selves the suggestions gained from this source. 
Papers may be prepared and discussions held at 
teachers’ meetings, but unless considerable prog- 
ress has been made 1n understanding the subjects 
to be dealt with first, discussion is apt to be de- 
sultory and unprofitable. A thoughtful meeting 
that does not talk much is much more hopeful than 
a talkative meeting that does not think much. 

A second paper will deal with definite sugges- 
tions as to topics and methods of conducting such 
meetings. Questions from schools seeking for 
suggestions on this topic will be answered through 


the Intelligencer. JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
140 N. 15th St., Phila. Secretary. 
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“‘BOYS WILL BE BOYS.”’ 

The papers have recently chronicled two out- 
breaks on the part of college students that went 
far beyond what may be looked upon as innocent 
fun. In Boston not very long ago, the students 
of the college that had won the football game 
went through the streets in the evening cheering 
and yelling at the top of their voices. This ex- 
cess of noise, though rather disturbing to people 
with nerves, might have been excused us being 
the natural expression of youthful exuberance. 
But when these young men proceeded to overturn 
the fruit-stands along the streets and to hang 
bunches of bananas on trees and lamp-posts, they 
were wantonly destroying the property of poor 
men, some of whom had nothing wherewith to 
replace their slender stock. And yet the police of 
the city looked in another direction and made no 
arrests of these worse than thoughtless law- 
breakers. 

Last week in Philadelphia, when the freshmen 
class of the University of Pennsylvania gavea 
banquet in one of the city restaurants, the sopho- 


more class attempted to break it up, in accordance | 


with a ‘‘time-honored’’ college custom, and inci- 
dentally destroyed several hundred dollars’ worth 
cf property in the restaurant. This time, how- 
ever, the police did not look the other way, but 
drove out the disturbing sophomores and arrested 
some of the leaders. 

When these rioters were brought before the 
magistrate, according to a report in one of the 
city papers, and that dignitary learned that the 
cause of the disturbance was a freshman banquet, 
he laughed heartily and said: ‘‘ You young fellows 
thought it was your duty to break it up, didn’t 


you, and would have been forever disgraced if you | remaining ones in various countries in Europe. 


| As soon as operations can be resumed in the 
| damaged mines the company’s houses will be 
| needed for the new workmen. 


hadn’t?’’ 
The counsel for the boys thought his clients 
were going to get off easily, saying, ‘‘It was only 


| gO. 





| left without any means of support. 


>? 


At this the magistrate became serious and 
replied, ‘‘I want the boys to have their fun, but 
if four hod-carriers had gotten in there and 
wrecked the place, you would have wanted me to 
send them to jail for ten years.’’ 

There are two phases of disturbances such as 
these that ought to receive our thoughtful consid- 
eration. The first is the prevailing sentiment 
among people of wealth and culture that college 
boys may continue to have class feuds which lead 
to more or less violence, because they have had 
them in the past. Some of them believe that war 
between nations is often necessary and that these 
class frays develop manliness and muscle. When 
these people reach a higher plane of civilization 
and realize that all fighting belongs to the bar- 
barie age, our colleges will learn to develop manli- 
ness by other methods. 

The other phase is the different treatment that 
is meted out by officials to offenders who are rich 
and cultured and to those who are poor and igno- 
rant. What would have happened, for instance, 
if the Italians whose fruit stands were overturned 
in Boston had gone to the College and smashed a 
few windows in retaliation for the destruction of 
their own property? 

When college students get intoarow and smash 
things we are told that ‘‘boys will be boys’’ and 
must have some outlet for their exuberant energy. 
3ut the young men living in our cities, many of 
whom are employed many hours a day in seden- 
tary occupations, also need opportunity to exercise 
their bodies and to have fun collectively. Suppose 
that in any city two young men’s clubs composed 
of the sons of workingmen, should develop an 
inter-club feud, and should go to smashing things 
as the sophomores did the other day; instead of 
smiling and saying that ‘‘boys will be boys,’’ 
people would talk excitedly of the lawlessness of 
the rising generation. It should be evident even 
to the careless observer that if there is to be an 
increasing respect for law and order and a grow- 
ing consideration for the welfare of the commu- 
nity, this respect and this consideration must first 
be manifested by those who have had larger 
opportunities than their fellows. 


In the Monongah Mine disaster, near Fairmont, 
W. Va., fully 250 widows and 1,000 children are 


Most of these 
live in the Company’s houses at Monongah, the 


Many of the resi- 


a boyish prank and I want you to let these fellows dent families will want to return to their rela- 
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tives in their native countries in Europe. The 
families that remain in America must seek a com- 
munity where they can earn a living. 

Up to the present time the relief fund amounts 
to about $50,000. Ona basis of $350 for each 


widow and $100 for each child under sixteen, at | 


least $75,000 will be required. To provide for the 
unborn children, and the aged dependents of 


inmarried victims, $25,000 more would be a small | 


allowance. The immediate needs of the resident 
families are being met by the Company anda 
committee of women from Fairmont and Monon- 
gah. 

The magnitude of this disaster is too great for 
West Virginia alone and an appeal is made to the 
people of the whole nation. 
made payable to the Monongah Mines Relief Com- 
mittee, J. E. Sands, treasurer, Fairmont W. Va., 
and all cash contributions should be sent to him. 


A QUARTERLY MEETING’S VIEW. 

At the Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
held at London Grove, Pa., the 2lst of First 
month, 1908, there was presented for considera- 
tion, the subject of intercollegiate athletics, sports 
and games, as now permitted by Swarthmore 
College; and after a thougthful discussion of the 
question, it was the prevailing opinion of the 
meeting that such contests not only detract from 
the dignity of a Friends’ College, but are not 
conducive to the best interests of those engaging 
therein: and that we should therefore enter an 
earnest protest against their continuance. Direc- 
tion was given that this action of the meeting be 
forwarded to the Board of Managers of the College. 


AUGUSTUS Brostus, Clerk. 


SUPPRESSING PERNICIOUS LITERATURE. 
The American Railway Literary Union, of 
which William G. Hubbard of Columbus, Ohio, a 
prominent Friend of the other branch, is general 
superintendent and treasurer, is an organization 
for the suppression of pernicious literature. The 
Superintendent has made several tours of 3,000 to 


5,000 miles each, inspecting the literature on | consulting these for answers to puzzling questions. 


trains and news stands. Ona trip west he found 


a monthly periodical, containing stories of lust | while this work is going on and the magazines are 


and murder, that was havinga large sale. He 
sent marked copies to the managers of the roads, 
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All cheeks should be | 





the managers of the roads. By methods similar 


| to this, the organization has had 300 pernicious 
| books excluded 


from trains and 
during the past year. 

During his travels, the Superintendent has 
given 24 addresses on Peace and Arbitration in 
universities, colleges, high schools and churches. 


news stands 


The audiences averaged nearly 500 persons, mostly 


students. Thus the sowing of good seed has gone 
hand in hand with the pulling up of the tares. 
Contributions for the furtherance of the 

should be sent to the treasurer, Columbus, O. 


work 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF MANAGEMENT. 

Aside from the regular statistics of our circu- 
lating department for the year, we think no more 
effective report could come from the Friends’ 
Library at this time than a few suggestions con- 
cerning some means that would bring the Library 
more in touch with the people: or, perhaps we 
should say, the people more in touch with the 
Library. 

One would think that the position of the Library, 
in a building where so many Friends come daily, 
would be sufficient to secure its use among the 
people of the Society, at least, but it is to be 
feared that the room is generally regarded by all 
but a few who have discovered its usefulness, as 
a pleasant congregating place before and after 
meals, while the fact that there are many read- 


| able books on the shelves, along the lines of his- 


tory, sociology, biography, science, education, 
religion, yes, and even fiction. is entirely ignored. 
Many are realizing that we have a good, though 


| perhaps not a full, reference library, comprising 


such works as the Encyclopedia Britannica, New 
International Encyclopedia, Appleton’s Encyclo- 


| pedia, Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, Warner’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 


asking the pertinent question, ‘‘Is that fit for | 


your boy and girl to read? If not, then why 
should you allow it put before the boys and girls 
whom parents entrust to your trains?”’ The peri- 


odical was quickly and thoroughly suppressed by 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Library of the World’s Best Literature, Chamber’s 
Book of Days, Wheeler’s Who Wrote It? Larned’s 
History for Ready Reference, Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature, and many others, and are 


This is good and we hope it will continue, but 


being read, do not lose sight of the many books 
that will fully repay a little closer investigation. 
Quite a number of new books have been added 
during this year, an alphabetical list of which, 
may always be found in the Library. We would 
like to call attention to a few which seem to us of 
special interest. In the Life of Walt Whitman, 
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Bliss Perry has chosen an interesting subject; the | 
book will hold the reader’s interest to the end, | 


and will undoubtedly give some new ideas con- 
cerning the poet. 

Hamilton W. Mabie’s Backgrounds of Literature 
brings us more intimately in touch with such 
writers as Wordsworth, Emerson, Goethe, Irving, 
etc., by describing in a very readable manner the 
places in which they lived; this book also contains 
many handsome plates representing the homes of 
these authors. 

For those who do not care for fiction, but would 
like the book to be entertaining, we have added 
A. C. Benson’s delightful essays, From a College 
Window, and E. E. Hale’s Tarry at Home Travels. 

Those interested in Bible Study will find Burton 
and Mathews’ Life of Christ, Adam Smith’s Book 
of the Twelve Prophets, Kent’s Narratives of the 
Beginnings of Hebrew History, and others. 

Many interesting and carefully selected chil- 
dren’s stories have been added, as well as works 
on nature study and natural history. 

Just at this time Friends will be particularly 
interested in Sixty-five Years in the Life ofa 
Teacher, which is an autobiography of Edward H. 
Magill; also we would like to call the attention of 
our artistic patrons to J. C. Van Dyke’s Studies 
in Pictures. 

We do not attempt to supply all the latest fic- 
tion, but a large number of the standard novels 
will be found on the shelves. 

Knowing the resources of the Library and its 
convenient situation for Friends and others, can 
those who frequent the room afford to neglect the 
opportunity of using it? 

The librarian is now engaged in re-cataloguing 
the library, by subjects as well as titles and 
authors. This, when completed, will add much to 
its value as a reference library, which we are 
encouraged to believe will be appreciated, since 
reports show that a large proportion of the readers 
come for reference work only. 

So far, 1690 volumes have been catalogued. 
Progress in such work is necessarily slow, as each 
book has to be labelled, pasted, classified, acces- 
sioned, shelf-listed and subjected, which means 
handling each volume seven times. 


Total number of books on the shelves, 12,009 | 


including the Caleb Clothier Memorial Library of 
941 volumes, and the Isaac T. Hopper Library of 
311 volumes. During the year, 46 volumes have 


been added, and 1,398 books have been borrowed. | 


Number of borrowers, 1,123, classified as follows: 
130 teachers, 442 pupils, 673 Friends, 452 non- 
Friends. 
the Library for magazine reading or to consult 
books of reference, is 7,131. The Library has 
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been open to borrowers from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
instead of 9 p.m. as formerly. 
On behalf of the Committee of Management, 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, Clerk. 


In order that those interested in the Library 
may have a clear understanding of its needs and 
resources, the following financial account of one 
year’s income and expenses is appended. 


Account from Ninth month Ist to Sixth month 30th, 1907. 


INCOME. 


Interest on invested funds 

Contributions from interested friends 

Contributions from Race Street Monthly Meeting 

From Riley Reading 

Interest on deposit in Provident and from fines 
collected 


$167.95 
432.50 
200.00 


58.55 
21.02 


$880.02 
EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR. 

Salary of librarian (including cataloguing) 
Books purchased 
Subscriptions to magazines 
Rebinding, repairing ete. 
*Library equipment (cases, cards) and printing 
Deposit box at Provident Trust Co. 
Commission to collector 
Expenses of annual meeting 
Cleaning library 


$600.00 
37.57 
42.02 
17.50 
83.68 

5.00 
50.45 
24.00 
15.00 


*This is an unusual expense, for this year only. 


NEW YORK FRIENDS’ WEEKLY BULLETIN. 


New York Preparative Meeting (15th and Ruth- 
erford Place) issues a weekly bulletin of meetings 
and matters of interest to members and attenders. 
The meetings for worship are held on First-day at 
11 a.m., and Fourth-day at 10.30 (with the pupils 
of Friends’ school in attendance.) The First-day 
school is at 10 a.m. in the Seminary rooms adjoin- 
ing the meeting house; J. Barnard Walton is the 
superintendent. A Bible class at 12.15 in the 
meeting house on First-days, is conducted by 
Mary S. McDowell; the general subject under con- 
sideration this winter is the Organization and 
Principles of Friends. 

The Monthly Meeting Social Duty Committee is 
doing something ina systematic effort to have 
more social visiting done among Friends, and 
while not accomplishing as much as hoped for, 
can report progress and some interesting experi- 
ences. Welcome calls have been made on some 
Friends unable to leave their homes, where the 
visit was the first one from a Friend for months 
or years. This is a valuable work for the meet- 
ing, but cannot be done by the Committee alone; 


| if the members generally will avail more of pos- 
sible opportunities to visit other Friends, they 
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will realize pleasure and profit for themselves 
thereby, as well as confer the same on others. 

The Friends’ Calendar for 1908 can be secured 
at the meeting house from Charles Hoag. It is 
very attractive in appearance, having a large pic- 
ture of the group of buildings at Rutherfurd Place. 
The use of this calendar, having as it has the 
dates of all meetings of special interest to New 
York and Brooklyn Friends, is strongly urged. It 
is sold at the nominal price of 10 cents per copy. 

Persons desiring to place notices in the weekly 
bulletin are asked to send the same directed to the 
Committee on Announcements, 226 East 16th 
Street, not later than Fourth-day evening of the 
week preceding the First-day on which the notice 
is to be published. All interested in the welfare 
of the Society are requested to send whatever 
notices they desire to have printed. 

Persons desiring information about the Society 
in New York or its activities can obtain it by 
communicating with the Clerk of the Monthly 
Meeting, George A. McDowell, 373 West 123rd 
Street, New York City; the Clerk of the Prepara- 
tive Meeting, Charles L. McCord, 748 Fairmount 
Place, New York City; or the Treasurer of 
Monthly Meeting, Wilson M. Powell, Jr., 3 Broad 
Street, New York City. 


THE COATES GENEALOGY. 
As a general rule family genealogies are of 
value only to those immediately connected with 
the family whose ramifications are set forth: but 


the Coates Genealogy, by Dr. Truman Coates of | 


Oxford, Pa., contains much that is of interest to 
the general reader. The Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society, London, England, through its 
editor, Norman Penney, says of this volume: 
“*The activity of our American fellow workers 
in the field of family history is marvelous. Tru- 
man Coates, M. D., of Oxford, Pa., has just com- 


pleted a Genealogy of Moses and Susanna Coates, | others were circulating addresses, and going about 


| to Friends’ meeting houses holding conferences, 
| and soliciting Friends to help on with the work of 


who settled in Pennsylvania in 1717, and their 
descendants, with brief introductory notes of 
families of the same name (Philadelphia, Winston, 
large 8 vo. pp. 319.) Moses and Susanna (Wel- 
den) Coates were niarried at Friends’ Meeting 


ants are traced through eight generations. 


contains an account of the journey of Isaac Coates, 
of Caln, to ‘‘The Indian Country,’”’ in 1799; ex- 


tracts from the journal of travels of Sarah | 
(Coates) Pennypacker in 1836 (pp. 187-231): and 
poems of Elmer Ruan Coates, who died in 1889. 
The book is the result of the reunion of the Coates 
family at Oxford Park in 1900. 


It is illustrated by 
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twenty-five portraits, and seventeen views of 
residences, etc., including Meeting Houses at 
Carlow (Ireland), Radnor, East Caln and Fallow- 
field, and Pikeland Burial Ground.”’ 

Isaac Coates left his home near the present 
Caln Station on the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Eighth month, 1799, to visit the Cornplanter In- 
dians, in company with some others whose names 
are not given in the beginning of the narrative. 
Cornplanter was a member of the Seneca tribe, 
whose reservation was in Western New York and 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. Cornplanter’s vil- 
lage was on the Allegheny River in Warren Coun- 
ty, Pa. Some Friends were already doing mis- 
sionary work among these Indians—Henry Sim- 
mons, Halliday Jackson, Joel Swayne and others. 
The journey was made on horseback, and the con- 
dition of the country passed through and its in- 
habitants gives a very vivid picture of Pennsyl- 
vania pioneer life. 

The journal of Sarah (Coates) Pennypacker 
describes a journey made by herself and husband 
westward through Pennsylvania, north to Erie, on 
the lake to Buffalo, Niagara, etc., thence by stage 
and canal to Albany, and home down the Hudson 
to New York. The first stage of the journey was 
on the Pennsylvania Ruilroad, then in its infancy. 
‘‘The train consisted of eleven cars and three of 
them were double or eight wheeled cars. We took 
our seats in one of the double cars and moved on 
slowly and majestically a short distance. But our 
speed soon increased to the rate of twenty miles 
an hour.’’ The journal covers forty pages and is 
very interesting throughout. (The book may be 
had of the author or through Friends’ Book Store. ) 





SWARTHMORE ALREADY BOUND. 
{Extract from a letter from a present stockholder who 

subscribed for stock before the college was founded. ] 
Some of us can well remember when Martha 
Tyson, Benjamin Hallowell, Lucretia Mott and 


founding a seat of learning for the higher educa- 
tion of Friends’ children, where they could receive 


| a ‘‘guarded education’’ and Friends’ principles be 
House at Cashel, Ireland, in 1715. Their descend- | 
In | welfare would be made of first importance. 


addition to the genealogical portions, the book | Friends were captured by the pleasing picture, 


maintained, and where their moral and spiritual 
Many 


and some took stock in the new enterprise, who 


| could barely afford to do so, in their anxiety to 


| help along with so good a work. 


It was a hercu- 
lean task to raise the $150,000 which at first was 
thought to be sufficient to erect and equip a school 
building. 

What would those good, devout founders of 








Swarthmore think of their institution to-day, 
could they see its vacillating attitude towards a 
million-dollar legacy left by a Friend with as sin- 
cere a purpose for the uplifting of the Society, 
and others in sympathy, as any of its progenitors, 
and with only the one condition, that the manage- 
ment shall “‘discontinue and abandonall participa- 
tion in intercollegiate athletics, sports and games?”’ 

We are told, that by accepting this conditional 
legacy, the college would lose its freedom, and 
would not be in line with George Fox and William 
Penn in their teachings and struggles for civil and 
religious liberty; but this reasoning loses its force 
when we remember that the liberty they sought 
was not liberty ‘‘to follow a multitude to do evil,’’ 
but simply liberty to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences, and freedom 
to walk in the humble path they had chosen with- 
out molestation. 

All the money that was subscribed for the found- 
ing of Swarthmore College, was just as surely 
conditional, as is the bequest of Anna T. Jeanes 
to-day. The conditions were that the school 
should be conducted on Friendly principles. One 
prominent object as set forth by the founders, 
‘‘was to furnish acorps of thoroughly educated 
teachers among Friends, to open to persons who 
are preparing for this important work the advan- 
tages of that broad and liberal culture which they 
would otherwise find it difficult to obtain; and to 
give them athorough scholastic training under 
the high moral and social influences which are so 
necessary in the education of those who are to 
form the minds and characters of our children.’’ 


In the catalogues are found—‘‘ Regular daily exer- | 
cise in the open air is encouraged, in which the | 


extensive grounds connected 
afford ample facilities.”’ A plain dress was pre- 
scribed “‘earrings, bracelets, necklaces, 
elaborately trimmed dresses are prohibited.’’ 


with the college 


‘The use of tobacco being strictly prohibited, | 
those addicted to its use, unless prepared to re- | 


nounce it entirely should not apply for admission.’’ 

Those are some of the conditions under which 
we subscribed for stock, and thus Swarthmore 
College was founded. 


same yesterday and to-day and forever. 


thing in intercollegiate sports, with their notori- 
ously bad reputations, that could be conducive to 
the ‘‘moral and spiritual welfare’’ of the students, 
or in any way guard them from the corrupting 
influences of the world. On the contrary, it is 


are extravagant, brutal sports, and lead to gam- 
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| verdict, ‘‘guitly as charged.’’ 
| appeal to the conscience of Christendom to burden 

If the simple Quakerly life was needful in that | 
day, it is just as needful now, for truth is the | 
I have | 
yet to hear a single Friend say that there is any- | 


| his argument to show precisely what 
generally thought by concerned Friends, that they | socialism he means, and just the sense in which 


he means it.—Prof. Small of Chicago, in Un ity. 
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bling, drinking and waste of time, and in no way 
add to the true worth of man. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


[Any book mentioned in this column, or information as 
its cost, may be had from Friends’ Book Store, 15th a) 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. } 


It is not uncommon to be able to see that th: 
social world has remade itself over and over agai! 
in the past, and nothing very far out of the or 
dinary is involved in being able to tell a rathe 
straight story about some of these bygon 
changes. In spite of brave attempts to prove th 
contrary, there is only here and there a man, 
however, who has really digested the idea that hi: 
own social world is rushing through an evolution- 
ary cycle, and still less frequent are the men who 
can specify particulars of the conditions from 
which and to which we are now tending. The 
useful interpreter of society is this rare type of 
seer. He neither stops with rehearsing the past, 
nor tricks his public by distracting attention to 
fancy pictures of the future. He makes the pres- 
ent a real problem. He shows where the running 
gear chafes and binds and clogs, he detects our 
present failures to accomplish our best purposes, 
and he is quite composed and matter-of-fact in 
drawing conclusions that our methods and ma- 
chineries, along with large sections of our tradi- 


| tions, must be retired in favor of improved types 


of ways and means if the evolutionary process is 
not to pause on a dead center till our generation 
ceases to cumber the ground. Professor Rausch- 
enbusch [in his ‘“‘Christianity and the Social 
Crisis,’’] is in the line of trained men, who can 
say to their generation with some degree of con- 
vincing force, ‘‘ ‘Now is the judgment of this 
world,’ now must the prince of this world be cast 
out.’’ 

The book in the first place is a proclamation to 
Christendom that organized Christianity does not 
know the signs of the times. This theme is 
treated so frankly that no one who is open to con- 
viction has any right to withhold his vote for the 
Again it is an 


itself with the real wants of living men. ; 
On the other hand, the book comes to the lame 
and impotent conclusion, ‘‘therefore Socialism’’ 
(p. 407). In my judgment, no man who is 
charged with tke enlightenment of his fellows is 


blameless if he sets up such an equivocal goal as 


‘*socialism,’’ unless he has more time and space 
than Professor Rauschenbusch left for this part of 


type of 
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‘SPARE ME MY DREAMS.”’ 
Relentless Time, that gives both harsh and kind, 
Brave let me be 
To take thy various gifts with equal mind, 
And proud humility ; 
But, even by day, while the full sunlight streams, 
Give me my dreams! 


Whatever, Time, thou takest from my heart, 
What from my life, 

From what dear thing thou yet may’st make me part 
Plunge not too deep the knife; 

As dies the day, and the long twilight gleams, 

Spare me my dreams! 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 


BIRTHS. 


ENGLE.—At ‘‘Pleasant Valley Farm,’’ near Medford, 
N. J., Tenth month 22nd, 1907, to Charles H. and Mattie 
Tallman Engle, a son, whose name is Russell Aaron Engle. 


SMEDLEY.—At Llanerch, Pa., on Twelfth month 23rd, 
1907, to Allan Botling and Elisabeth Kruger Smedley, a 
son, whose name is Richard Horace Smedley. 





MARRIAGES. 


MARTINDALE—TYSON.—In Philadelphia, First month 
15th, 1908, by Friends’ ceremony, Elizabeth S., daughter 
of Mary A,, and the late Lukens Tyson, to Wilmer W., 
son of Watson C. and the late Susan C. Martindale, all of 
Byberry, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


CREWITT.—At Newtown, Pa., First month 19th, 1908, 
Alfred Bayard Crewitt, son of Dr. J. Aubrey and Joanna 
B. Crewitt, aged 25 years. On graduating at George 
School in 1900, he received a scholarship for Swarthmore 
College, and was made president of the Freshmen class. 
At the end of the year, he entered the University of 
Pennsylvania, from which he received the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in 1905, - 


COMLY.—At her home, 630 N. 32nd Street, First 
month 22nd, 1908, Hannah Coleman Comly, in the 67th 
year of her age; a member of Race Street Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


COOK.—Twelfth month 13th, 1907, at Richmond, Ind., of 
pneumonia, Elizabeth Kirby Cook, aged 40 years, a mem- 
ber of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


PEARSON.—Near New Hope, Pa., on First month 17th, 
1908, Rachel Pearson, widow of the late Wilson Pearson, 
aged 83 years. 


THOMAS.—Mary P. Thomas wes born in Bucks County, 
Pa., Eighth month llth, 1822, and died at her home in 
Somerton, Ohio, First month 11th, 1908, aged 85 years and 
tive months. She was a daughter of Joseph and Eliza 
Price, came with her parents to Ohio when seven years 
old, and had lived in Belmont County ever since then. 
She was a cousin of the late William Burgess. In 1842, 
she was united in marriage to John Thomas. Four chil- 
dren were born to them, three of whom are living—Amos 
of Somerton, Allen of Barnesville, Ohio, Elmer of 
Reliance, Va. A daughter, Francena J. Mayberry, died 
sixteen years ago. Mother Thomas was bereft of her com- 
panion ten years ago and has since looked forward to the 
time when she would go to join her loved ones. She 
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leaves one brother, Elwood Price, of Barnesville, Ohio; 
one sister, Eliza Ann Deselm of Texico, IIl.; she also 
leaves sixteen grandchildren and fifteen great grand- 
children. She was a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends. 
‘*Passing out of the shadow 
Into the perfect day— 
Why do we call it dying, 
This beautiful going away ?’’ 


TOWNSEND —At Richmond, Ind., Twelfth month 6th, 
1907, Sarah A. Townsend, wife of John G. Townsend, a 
member ang fora number of years past, an elder of 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


VALENTINE.—At Glen Cove., N. Y., Seventh-day, 
First month 18th, 1908, Charles Francis Lowell Valentine, 
son of Charles Post and Annie Laurie Valentine, aged 
nine years. 


YEATMAN.—On First month 26th, 1908, Lavinia Pass- 
more, widow of John Marshall Yeatman within four days 
of her 90th year. 


ELIZABETH LONGSTRETH BOYD. 


‘*As the old year slipped away to make room for the 
new, the spirit fled from one dear one who will be sadly 
missed in her home and by a large circle of friends.’’ 

It has been difficult to believe that one so full of life 
and bouyancy as was Elizabeth Longstreth Boyd, has 
succumbed to a short and severe illness of only a few 
days. Everyone who knew her recalls Ker bright, cheery 
countenance and her enthusiastic interest in all that is 
good. Her relatives and friends think of her as one of 
the ideal mothers whose loving spirit so pervaded the home 
that one could not enter there without feeling her 
ence in very far reaching ways. 

She did not confine her interests within the four walls 
of her own household and though a busy and devoted 
mother, reached out and did what she could to alleviate 
the suffering of those who needed her help. She is one 
of whom it may be said, that she lived in the world, yet 
kept herself unspotted from the world. While partaking 
of the pleasures and advantages afforded her, she ever 
cherished her own ideas and retained her own strong indi- 
viduality. ‘‘In the prime of life, a devoted mother, wife, 
sister and friend, the query will arise how is she to be 
spared from the field of labor to which God had called 
her?’’ The thought of her, however, will always uplift 
our aspirations toward better and higher things, and we 
are thankful for the example that her nappy and useful 
life has been to us. mC; RR. 
Paris, 1st mo. 14th 1908. 


influ- 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The public meeting of the National Vigilance Committee 
for the consideration of the White Slave Tratlic and how 
to suppress it announced for Sixth-day evening, the 3lst, 
will be in Race Street Meeting House, and not in the 
Parish House of Holy Trinity Church. 





The Baltimore Friends’ School Lecture Course for the 
present winter is as follows: Second month 7th, Judge 
Ben B. Lindsay of Denver, ‘‘The Misfortunes of Mickey;’’ 
Second month 14th, Senator Robert N. LaFollette of Wis- 
consin, ‘‘ Representative Government ;’’ Second month 21st, 
Justice David J. Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court, ‘‘The Long Pursuit of Justice and Peace;’’ Second 
month 28th, Henry Gaines Hawn of New York, ‘‘A Liter- 
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ary Recital;’’ Third month 6th, Commander Robert E. 
Peary of the United States Navy, ‘*‘ Nearest the Pole-—and 
Plans for 1908 Expedition’’ (Illustrated.) All lectures 
will be given in the meeting house at Park Place and 
Laurens Street, on Sixth-day evenings, promptly at 8.15. 
The course tickets are $1.00. 


At the philanthropic conference in the meeting house at 
4th and West Streets, Wilmington, Del., last First-day 
afternoon, First month 19th, the address was made by 
Henry W, Wilbur. The subject was Citizenship. The 
conference was under the care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing, such a conference being held in one or another of the 
meeting houses of the Quarter on a First-day afternoon 
once a month. Charles Palmer of Chester, chairman of 
the Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, pre- 
sided. At the close of the address he invited all present 
to speak, including the women, who he said, are excluded 
by the Constitution, but considered as citizens by Friends. 
William P. Bancroft said he wondered how many in the 
audience, when voting at municipal elections, vote for the 
man who is capable and honest rather than the party man. 
About a dozen men responded toa call for hands from 
those who vote for the best man regardless of party. 
Converting our municipal government from a _ political 
machine to a business machine, and the institution of a 
town meeting were matters which Lewis W. Brosius said 
he had heard agitated lately. 


It is with great regret that we learn of the destruction 
by fire of King Hall at Guilford College. The most seri- 
ous loxs, however, is not the building, but the library 
which was housed in this Hall. The fire broke out about 
5 o’clock on the morning of the 13th inst., the cause of 
the fire being wholly unknown. The students and others 
succeeded in throwing out about 1,000 volumes of the 
library from the windows, and this is all that was saved 
from a very valuable collection of books, which had been 
slowly gathered from the time of the foundation of the 
college. The loss is only partly covered by insurance. 
Friends everywhere will feel deep sympathy with Guilford 
College in its loss. A movement is already on foot, 
originating at Haverford, to collect books to be sent as 
rapidly as possible to Guilford College. We hope Friends 
everywhere may feel like sending donations of books or 
money to replace this loss. One Friend has already sent 
a check for $500.00. American Friend. 


The Laing School Visitor for Twelfth month says that 
the cotton crop being large this year, labor being scarce, 
and the trustees of the schools being planters, the opening 
of the country schools was delayed for six weeks or more 
for accommodation’s sake. For this reason, the Laing 
School has had an unusually large number of pupils from 
the country, some as far even as ten miles. They are 
ambitious, and will put in good work, the time allowed 
them to come. 

We are told in another note that ‘*bed kibbers,’’ and 
‘*warm tings’’ in general are in great demand, as wintry 
weather is settling down and those who send barrels are 
asked to put in overcoats and outside garments. They 
often have real winter weather and thick clothing is very 
acceptable. 

The cobbling shop has mended 121 pairs of shoes. Some 
of the larger boys and best workers have passed out; still, 
under faithful supervision, good work is accomplished. 








manages to cover current expenses of the shop by his 
sales. For each pair sold enough is charged to cover cost 
of matcrial used, if nothing more. Send along the shoes. 


Friends desiring to attend Abington Quarterly Meeting, 
near Jenkintown, Pa., on Second month 6th, will find 
coaches at Jenkintown Station to convey them to and from 
the meeting house. These will meet the train leaving 
the Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, at 9.17, and also 
train on the Bound Bronk Railroad reaching there about 
the same time. Will also meet Willow Grove trolley at 
Jenkintown, Lunch will be served in the School Building. 
All interested are cordially invited. 

The interest in West Philadelphia meeting at 35th and 
Lancaster Avenue is being well-maintained. The regular 
attendance is good, many strangers who visit this meeting 
find a warm welcome. On First-day, First month 26th, 
Samuel Jones was heard in a message upon ‘‘a persona! 
divinity’’ and William McWaters upon ‘‘a clean heart and 
a right spirit.’’ Enos Scott was also heard in message. 
The silence that preceded and closed the meeting was of 
much strength. 


The committee appointed by the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia (Race Street) to have the over- 
sight of the indulged meeting held at 35th Street and Lan- 
caster Avenue, West Philadelphia, will meet next First- 
day, the 2nd, at West Philadelphia Meeting House, at 
close of meeting for worship, which begins at 11 a.m. 

CHARLES S. FRENCH, Clerk. 


The word went out several years ago that the Southern 
schools did not want the barrels filled with old books. 
This does not apply to Scattered Seeds, however. Martha 
Schofield writes: ‘‘We hope none are ever wasted. No 
matter how old, we can use barrels of them during the 
term. When we see how much is printed not suitable for 
children, Scattered Seeds seems a white light whose rays 
enter and help lives.’’ 


Many of our isolated Friends make use of the opportu- 
nities that are given them to spread Friends’ principles. 
One of these is George D. John of Sterling, Ill. It was 
his privilege recently to take part in a debate in which he 
chose the affirmative side of the question, ‘‘Did Roosevelt 
make a mistake in sending our war vessels to the Pa- 
cific?’’ In the course of his remarks he made a strong 
plea for peace and feared that other nations would look 
upon the cruise as a flaunting boast of America’s great 
strength. 


A Friend in New York State writes: ‘‘I have taken 
the Intelligencer for 45 years and have noted the changes 
in that time with much interest. I am living in the home 
that has been mine for 81 years. The paper fills a large 
place in my home life, my wife and children having past 
to the beyond, to the unbroken rest that awaits us.’’ 


I am one that hopes Swarthmore will accept the Jeanes 
bequest, partly because of the help it might be to Friends’ 
children, and the high standing of the College. 


—SARAH R. RICHARDSON. 


I do not feel the great anxiety about the final disposi- 
tion of the Anna Jeanes bequest that many Friends have 
expressed through the Intelligencer. The same Board of 
Managers that have assisted in bringing Swarthmore Col- 


Leather continues to increase in price, but the foreman | lege up to its present high standard and that have settled 
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so justly and properly matters of vital interest to the cul- 

lege and the Society of Friends, will soon meet this prob- 

lem and their decision, in my judgment, will be right. 
Pendleton, Ind. JOHN L. THOMAS. 


It seems to me that the writers to the Intelligencer in 
favor of accepting the bequest to Swarthmore College, 
have not been just to the athletic side. Any rough and 
tumble contest seems worse to the spectator than to the 
participant, and worse to older than to younger people; 
but even if football was as bad as pictured, it is only one 
of many athletic sports, and it is the one sport that is 
objected to. What objections are there to the other 
sports such as tennis, field sports, rowing etc.? The time 
for exercise to a college man, being necessarily short, it 
seems to me that he needs games that are interesting and 
in which every player takes active part. Inter-class games 
would not be interesting or numerous enough to supply the 
needs, without making class rivalry more bitter than it 
now is. The spiritual revival among Friends, on the other 
hand, should not be checked by demanding th:t Swarth- 
more College abolish intercollegiate athletics because of 
money, when our members did not with any great force 
or number demand these things before the bequest was 
known. It would take a long time (and perhaps never 
could be done,) to overcome the evil effects of giving way 
to the ‘‘root of all evil’’—the love of money. 


Primos, Pa. — EDWIN L. PALMER. 


Sympathy is aroused in our hearts with the friends of 
Guilford College in North Carolina since we have heard 
the rumor of the burning of King Hall, an important 
building of that institution, containing, as we understand, 
the college library. The Hall was named in respect for 
the late Francis T. King of Baltimore.— The Friend (Phila). 


Recently, Doctor Babbitt delivered several addresses, 
one at the opening of the Wilmington Friends’ School new 
gymnasium [which was reported fully in the Intelligencer 
of First month 18th] on ‘‘The Progress of Physical Educa- 
tion;’’ another at Columbia University, before the Society 
of College Gymnasium Directors, of which he is secretary, 
on ‘‘The Physical Director in his Relation to College 
Politics, Finances and Social Life;’’ a third, in Boston, 
before the Eastern section of the American Larynology, 
Otology and Rhinology Society, on ‘‘The Ulceration of the 
Nasal Septum.’’ He represented Haverford at the meeting 
of the American Intercollegiate Athletic Conference and 
made report as a member of the football rules committee. 


-American Friend. 


THE CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT ASSOCIATION. 


In 1857, the Central Employment Association was or- 
ganized under its present name, by a modification of the 
constitution of the ‘‘The Northern Female Association for 
the Relief of the Sick and Infirm Poor.’’ The aim of the 
association is to encourage the poor to help themselves, 
and with this end in view, we give them employment in 
sewing, paying fair prices for the work, and the garments 
thus made are sold, or distributed to worthy applicants 
known to the members, for it is a rule of the Society that 
all persons shall be visited before aid is given. 
the winter of 1906-07, we paid for making 1638 garments, 
and distributed 1725. 
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For 51 years the work has been carried om and although 
there is but one left of the charter members, the daughters 
have taken up the labors of the mothers, and the interest 
still continues vital and strong. 

The demand for work far exceeds our supply, showing 
there are very many who are anxious and willing to sup- 
port themselves if steady employment could be obtained. 
We feel sad when the state of our treasury compels us to 
deny those who ask, not for alms, but for work, yet this 
frequently occurs. We appea’ to those friends of the 
needy, who have so generously entrusted to us, in the 
past, a portion of their charities for distribution, to again 
come forward with their means and their words of encour- 
agement. 

On behalf of the Association, 


—ELIZABETH Y. WEBB, 


1715 N. 19th St., Phila., Pa. Treasurer 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


On First month 4th, Charles F. Underhill of New York 
gave the second number of the lecture course. The re- 
cital, ‘‘Dr. Marigold,’’ by Dickens, was very interesting, 
not only -in itself, but because Charles F. !nderhil!] 
not a stranger to most of his audience. 


was 


The Penn and Whittier Declamatory contest was held 
First month llth, The contestants were Emma Kinsey, 
Rebecca Wilson, Walker Williams and Clyde Chase for 
the Whittiers, and Lydia Lippincott, Alice Stover, Lewis 
Walton and Leigh Pownall for the Penns. The judges, 
Mary B. Kirk, Claude M. Fuess, and Albert W. Lauber 
decided in favor of the Penns. 


The third lecture of the course was given First month 
18th by Prof. Earl Barnes of the University Extension, 
Philadelphia. He gave us a most talk on 
‘*Righteousness.’’ 


On First month 25th, the different sections of the Stu- 
dents’ Christian Association met together for a general 
discussion of unsettled questions. Each had 
assigned a question to one or two members. The repre- 
sentatives of each section introduced the question in the 
general meeting and each gave his or her ideas on that 
particular subject. The question was then open to gen- 
eral discussion. This made a very interesting meeting. 


interesting 


section 


Milton Jackson, a member of the George School Com- 
mittee, who is travelling abroad, very kindly remembered 
his George School friends with a beautiful picture of the 
Alhambra of Spain. H: B. K. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


A very interesting meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scien- 
tific Society was held in the Science Building, Third-day 
evening, the 2lst. Various subjects of scientific interest 
were discussed by members of the faculty and of the 
student body. 

At a regular meeting of the Delphic Literary Society, 
held First month 24th, the following officers were elected 
for the second semester: President, Harwell B. Dutton: 
vice president, Thomas D. Smedley; recording secretary, 
Frank B. Ridgway; corresponding secretary, Joseph H. 
Willits; treasurer, Fred W. Ely; librarian, E. Carlton 
McDowell. The following committees have been appoint- 
ed: Library, Riley A. Bressler, Ellwood Z. Way: Names, 
Granville Taylor, Nathan Smith, Archer Taylor: Program, 
Clyde I. Blanchard, John H. Pitman, John A. White. 
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On Fifth-day, the 23rd, H. M. Watts, business manager 
of the Philadelphia Press, gave a talk on the ‘‘ Why of 
the Weather.’’ In conclusion, he told us to look for 
snow and colder weather'soon, which prediction has been 
fulfilled. 


Mile. Comicas of France has been visiting at the Col- 
lege for a few days. On Fifth-day evening, she gave a 
talk in Collection Hall to all the students on ‘‘ Education 
in France, Germany and England.’’ The next evening, 
she talked in French to the students majoring in that 
department. 

A new German Club has recently been organized by six 
of the students. It is called the ‘‘Pekeo’’ Club, mem- 
bership being restricted exclusively to male students who 
can converse freely in German. 


Dr. Bronk has been spending a few days at Atlantic 
City looking after the interest of her health. 

Miss Taylor, assistant in German, has been confined to 
her home since vacation with illness. se Os Gt 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


PASADENA, CAL.—After an intermisson, during which 
Pasadena Friends have been engaged in more thoroughly 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


1ST MO. 31ST (6TH-DAY.)—Con- 
ference in Race Street Meeting House, 
Phila, at 8 p. m. on the White Slave 
Traffic, under care of National Vigi- 
lance Committee, Dr. O. Edward 
Janney, Chairman. Addresses by able 
speakers. 


2ND MO. 1ST (7TH-DAY ) —Phila- 
delphia Quarterly, at Race St., at 1 p. 
m.; Ministers and Elders, day before 
at 3 p. m. 


2ND MO. 2ND (1ST-DAY.)—Young 
Friends’ Association of West Grove, 
Pa., at the meeting house, at 2.30 p. , 
m. (Trolley arrives 1.50 p.m., leaves 
4.50 p.m.) Address by O. Edward 
Janney of Baltimore, Md., ‘‘George 
Fox and His Message.’’ 


—At Lansdowne, Delaware County, 
Pa., a Circular Meeting, at 3 p.m, 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 


—Joel Borton expects to attend 
meeting at Lansdowne, Pa., at 11 a.m. 


-Meeting in Washington, D. C., 
(1811 I Street, N. W.) at 11 a.m., 
visited by Mary Travilla of West 
Chester, Pa. 


—At Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, 
Meeting for Worship, at 3 p.m. 
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organizing their meeting, and in establishing a First-da 
school class, the Pasadena Young Friends’ Association met 
First month 18th, 1908, at 7.30 p.m., at the home of 
Charles and Anna Lewis, for an evening with James Rus 
sell Lowell. Charles Lewis opened the exercises b) 
Lowell’s inspiring ‘‘Planting of a Tree,’’ and another 
short selection. The nominating committee proposed for 
president, Samuel D. Yeo; secretary, Emily G. Hunt: 
executive committee, Mary S. Howell, Sarah E. Griest 
and Dr. Levi S. Taylor; these were approved. Mary S. 
Howell then read an interesting and suggestive letter 
frum Maud Esther Rice describing the Swathmore Confer. 
ence of Young Friends’ Associations, held Eleventh month 
16th, 1907, where thirty-three out of the forty-five associa- 
tions were represented. As ‘‘A Friendly Thought,’’ Anna 
K. Duncan spoke of our proposed meeting, and the work 
of Young Friends’ Associations; giving her idea of a 
Friend, and referring especially to temperance work. 
Sarah A. Griest read a biographical sketch of Lowell, 
Emily G. Hunt, the vivid description of an Eastern spring 
from ‘‘The Biglow Papers,’’ and Matilda Garrigues, the 
beautiful preludes to the first and second parts of ‘‘The 
Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ Almost everyone responded with 
a Lowell quotation, before adjourning. 


EMILy G. Hunt, M.D., Secretary. 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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—Fallowfield Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at home of Paul Turner. 
Paper, ‘‘The Books We Read,’’ by 
Elizabeth W. Moore; ‘‘Their Influ- 
ence Upon Our Lives,’’ by Albert 
Reynolds. 


—Race Street Conference Class, at 
11.45 a.m.; Topics: ‘‘The Last Cen- 
tury of Persian Rule’’ and ‘‘The 
300k of Joel.’’ The lesson will be 
in charge of Graham Woodward. Sug- 
gested study for the week: Isaiah 
65 and 66, and Joel. 


-Young Friends’ Association of 
New Garden, Chester Co., Pa., in the 
meeting house, at 2.30 p. m., Emily 


Wilbur of Friends’ Neighborhood Guild | 


will speak on settlement work. 

2ND MO. 6TH (5TH-DAY. )—Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, at Abington, at 
10 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, day 
before, at 11 a. m. 


2ND MO. 7TH (6TH-DAY).—Balti- | 


more Friends’ School Lecture Course: 
Judge Ben B. Lindsay, ‘‘The Misfor- 
tunes of Mickey;’’ in the meeting 
house, at Park Place, at 8.15 promptly. 
This is the first lecture of this course. 


Salem Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, 
Ohio, at 11 a. m. (sun-time) ; Ministers 
and Elders same day at 10 a. m. 


—New York Monthly Meeting, at 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, at 2.30 
p. m. 


2ND MO. 8TH (7TH-DAY.)—Miami | 


Quarterly Meeting, at Waynesville, O. 
—Salem Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, 
N. J. 
—In the evening, following New 
York Monthly Meeting, Eleanor Wood 


of Bryn Mawr, will address a meeting | 


under the care of the Philanthropic 
Committee, on ‘‘Woodbrooke. ’’ 


2ND MO. 9TH (1ST-DAY.)—Race 
Street Conference class, 11.45 a. m. 
Topic: Ideas of life after death among 
Hebrews and other peoples. The lesson 
will be presented by J. Byron Deacon, 
who has recently returned from the 
school at Woodbrooke, Eng. Suggested 
reading: Isaiah 24—27. 


B —The Friends of White Plains, 
N. Y., will hold their next meeting 
at the residence of E. B. and G. A. 
Capron, 42 Fisher Ave., at ll a. m. 


Association of 


—Young Friends’ 


KP 
BRONCHIAL 


Beneficial to elderly people 
who suffer from dryness of 
mouth and throat. In boxes only. 





GREGORYS 


haveearneda world-widereputation. Thou- 
sands of farmers and gardeners rely upon 
them absolutely because they are sure grow- 
ers. If you have never planted them, just 
try them this year. Our new catalogue helps 
solve all the problems of planting—will be 

likely to set you right when in doubt. 

z IT’S FREE. Write fora copy. 
J.J. H. GREGORY & SON 
Mare.encan, Mass. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, | 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


‘oa ./ 623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICES : i Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


for the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv 
yus cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 4. 


J. H. COOLRFY. M. D., Plainfield, N. J 


THOUGHTS. 


Thoughts do not need the wings of 
words 
To fly to any goal; 
Like subtle lightnings, not like birds, 
They speed from soul to soul. 


Hide in your heart a bitter thought, 
Still it has power to blight; 
Think Love, 
not; 
It gives the world more light. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
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New York and Brooklyn, in the meet- 
ing house at Schermerhorn St., Brook- 
lyn, at 8 p. m. ‘‘Problems and 
Tendencies of the Present Time— 
Business Ethics,’’ discussion intro- 
duced by Ellis W. Bacon of Phila- 
delphia. 


—Meeting in Washington, D. C. 
(1811 I St.,N. W.,) attended hy Henry 
W. Wilbur,at 11 a. m. 


2ND MO. 14TH (6TH-DAY.) 
Young Friends’ Association of West 
Grove, Pa., at 7.45 p. m.; Ellen P. 
Way will introduce discussion on 
‘‘What may we as individuals do in 


9? 


our meetings for worship? 


2ND MO. 15TH (7TH-DAY.) 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, at Short 
Creek Meeting-house, near Emerson, 
Ohio, (one mile from Mt. Pleasant, O. ) 

2ND MO. 17TH (2ND-DAY.)—Du- 
anesburg Half - Yearly Meeting, in 
Albany, N. Y. 

— Centre Quarterly 
Unionville, Pa. 

2ND MO. 
Blue River 
Chicago, Ill. 


Short 


Meeting, 


22ND (7TH-DAY.) 
Quarterly Meeting, i 


—Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, 
Coldstream, Ontario, Can. 

2ND MO. 24TH (2ND-DAY.) 
Warrington Quarterly Meeting, 
Menallen, Adams Co., Pa. 

2ND MO. 25TH (3RD-DAY.) 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 

2ND MO. 27TH (5TH-DAY.) 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting at Wrights- 
town, Pa. 

2ND MO. 28TH 
Nottingham Quarterly 
Little Britain, Pa. 


(6TH-DAY.) 
Meeting, at 


The Bibliotheca Sacra is a scholariy 
quarterly dealing especia!ly with theo- 
logical discussion and criticism. Of 
the four leading articles in the first 
issue for 1908, one considers the reli- 
gions of the Babylonians, Persians 
and Egyptians, the Indian religions 
and Alexandrine Hellenism, for the 
purpose of determining the influence, 
if any, which they may have had upon 
the writers of the New Testament. 
The conclusion reached is that their 
influence was not very important. 
Two of the articles deal with the 
higher critical controversy from the 
conservative standpoint. The fourth 
article treats of the Divine Imma- 
nence and concludes that the accept- 
ance of the transcendence and 
nence of God in all 
from pantheism. 


imma- 
spheres saves us 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 
GEORGE FOSTER WHITE, LANSDOWNE, PA. 


JoserH T. BUNTING, Second Vice-President. 
MORGAN BunTING, Secretary 
LEWIS LAWRENCE SMTA, Solicitor 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 
W. Lane VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or t. 
Either the 


where this Company is named as Executor. 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

MEALS: 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.20 a. m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 
ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; | 


Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 


"J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


$. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


‘WILLIAM S. YARNALL_ 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


If everybody could have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


| E.B. Morris, President 








Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 
klin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1836 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. 


Corporations 
tion Mortgages. 
Entire charge of Real Estate. 


Two articles in this month’s Mc- | 


Clures that will provoke thought are 
‘*The Social Value of the College 
Bred,’’ by William James, and ‘‘The 
Psychology of Wild Animals,’’ 
William T. Hornaday. 


David Grayson, the author of ‘‘ Ad- 


ventures in Contentment,’’ is publish- | 
ing a new serial ‘‘The Open Road’’ in 


the American Magazine. 


Victims of insomnia, will find Dr. 


George Lincoln Walton’s article on 
**Sleeplessness,’’ in the current Lip- 
pincott’s, not only interesting, but 
decidedly helpful. Dr. Walton, 


noving malady. 


There is a story of a wonderful dog 
in the Century for Second month. He 
is able to spell anything or solve any 


problem in arithmetic, by mental tel- 
Whatever card his master | 
thinks about, that card the dog puts 


epathy. 


his foot upon, and thus he spells 
words or answers problems as fast as 
his master can think. 


The legs of the stork are long, the 
legs of the duck are short; you cannot | 
make the legs of the stork short, 


neither can you make the legs of the 
duck long. Why worry? 
Chinese Philosophy in Lippincott’ s. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELLwoop HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


BoTn TeLerPHones 
Day on NiGut 


PHILADELPHIA 


Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. 
Depository under Plans of Reorganization. 


by 


who | 
is one of our best known neurologists, | 


has made an especial study of this an- | black, 144x72 inches, $4.50 to $7.50 


| Single Shawls, 72x72inches, $2.25, $2.50 





Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 

Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


GEO. B. COCK 


Stenographer  o=seisin 


Telephone 


Warm Winter Shawls 


Good selection here for choosing: 

Gray Camels’ Hair Shawls, imported, 
extra large, $15.00. 

Double Blanket Shawls, brown, gray, 


$3.75. 
Shoulder Shawls, plain colors and 
plaids, 75c, 85¢, $1.00 and $1.50. 


Warm Winter Hosiery 


Note the quality of these Stockings— 
kinds that stand for warmth and wear. 
Note the prices—figures that mean good 
savings. Don’t miss the combination. 


Men’s 50c Socks, Seconds, 25¢ 


Black cashmere. 


Men’s Socks, Special, at 18¢ 
Black cotton, with unbleached split 


| soles. Slightly imperfect, which reduces 


the price, though affecting little the 


| wear. Three pairs for 50c. 


Men’s 25¢ Socks, Seconds, at 25¢ 


Black or Oxford gray cashmere. 


Women’s 25¢ Stockings, Seconds, at 15¢ 


Black fleeced cotton Stockings. 


Women’s Stockings, Special, at 18¢ 


Black cotton, slightly imperfect, little 
to interfere with service. Three pairs 
for 50c. , 


Strawbridge & Clothier 





